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THE LAKESIDE LITERATURE READERS 


FOURTH GRADE READER 


:: ys eter Cloth—240 Pages—40 Cents 


Selected and Arranged with Introduction and Noies, by FLORENCE HOLBROOK, of the Forestville School, Chicago 





FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH GRADES 
Illastrated—Cloth—Price 50 Cents 


Containing Complete and Unabridged Selections with Notes and Questions 


The Publishers invite attention to the unusual character and excel- interrupt his joy in reading them by overclouding and vexatious anno- 
lence of the selections in the Fourth Grade Literature Book. The Poems tation. Many of these beautiful selections have never heretofore been 
and stories have been chosen from the literature of many countries and published in textbook form in one vo.ume, and in thus placing them to- 
many times; trom Arabia to America, from the time of Aisop to the gether and offering them at a reasonable price, it is believed that an es 
present; they include the work of t; reek, Arabian, German, French, Danu- pecially interesting book for children from ten to twelve years has been 
ish, Norwegian, English, and American writers. No attempt has been prepared. 
made to distract the child’s attention from the beauty of the stories or to 


The Publishers will b: pleased to forward sample copies for examination with a view to introduction. 


AINSWORTH @ COMPANY, 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















BOOK VI 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 


NOW READY 


The Young and Field Literary Readers are made up of selections 
from the best authors, with entertaining anecdotes about the authors 
taking the place of the usual dry-as-dust biographical notes. No 
other series is so rich as this one in suggestive questions and other 
aids. No other relates the stories so organically—forming each 
book into a unified whole. All the volumes are fully illustrated. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT THE SERIES 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


2301-2311 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














2250 Subjects TEACH THE COLUMBUS AND THANKSGIVING STORIES Awarded Four Gold Medals 


"The Perry Pictures 


Don’t forget to have every pupil learn about 10 beautiful 
pictures this school year. 


ONE CENT EAC FOR 25 OR MORE 


we Size 5% x 8 inches 
Rerrocuctions of t:e World’s » ost Famous Pain'ings 


(2 Send 5 two-cent stamps for 64 page Catalogue of 160) miniature illus- 
trations, 2 pictures and a Colored Bird Picture 
Order Bird Pictures in colors NOW for Fall bird study. 
Pictures of 25 Common Birds and a very brief description of each for 50 
cents. Size 7x9. Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 
Send 75 cents for a picture oa paper 22 x 28 to frame for your schoolroom 
walls NOW, or for “eeding Her Birds,” size 14 x 17. “Wide Awake.” 
Feeding Her Birds Plan your Thanksgiving and Christmas work with pictures NOW and ide Awake. 
order early 





(In language work, couldn't 
ANY child write a story about 


this picture!) THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 782 Malden, Massachusetts 
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Organization is social economy. 





Almost every group of people having any common 
interests is organized to promote those interests. 





When two or more groups, which have been entirely 
separate and distinct, find that they have common in- 
terests, it is natural and right that they cooperate to 
promote those interests. 





Every selfish, dangerous, and unsocial interest seems 
to be supported by a strong organization. But the I. S. 
T. A. is trying to prove its altruistic ideals by promoting 
“*the educational interests of this commonwealth.”’ 





Right now is the critical time of the year in building 
up our organization. Several association meetings will 
be held in the next six weeks; and we need more mem- 
bers, more active workers, and a more perfect organiza- 
tion. Are you doing something to help? Yes? All 
right, thank you. Keep at it. 





Every superintendent and teacher who believes that 
the I. S. T. A. has a useful function should appoint him- 
self or herself a committee of one to see that the young 
teachers who do not yet understand join the organization 
and that they attend the division meeting or the State 
meeting or both. We need them and they need us, and 
our work needs us all. 





The teachers of Illinois are over 30,000 in number, 
are intelligent, and are perfectly distributed over the 
State. And everybody admits that they are doing some 
good. But what an additional power for good they could 
exert if they were all active in an organized effort to pro- 
mote social purity, establish economic justice, and ob- 
tain the best schools possible for the children! 





A Chicago daily paper, which claims to be ‘‘ Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Newspaper’’, seems disposed to criticize the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation and to support the Board 
of Education in its fight to dissolve the Federation. Well, 
why not? Don’t the teachers stand for justice in collect- 
ing school taxes and rentals? And isn’t this paper pub- 
lished in a building that stands on school land that is 
leased for a long term by the publishers for a rental 
much less than it should be in justice to the teachers and 
school children of Chicago? And this is the paper that 
made the big noise for ‘‘Social Justice’’ three years 
ago!!! 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction has 
issued Cireular 88, which is called ‘‘Specifications for 
the Minimum Requirements for Heating, Ventilation, 
Lighting, Seating, Water Supply, Toilets, and Safety 
Against Fire of All Public School Buildings’’ This is 
issued in compliance with the new sanitation law and, 
therefore, becomes a part of the law. It is an excellent 
outline of the sanitary principles to be applied to schools. 
When all the schools in the State fully meet these re- 
quirements, the health and working efficiency of both 
teachers and pupils will be much improved, and years 
will actually be added to their lives. Therefore, all 
teachers and superintendents ought to drop a little oil on 
the points of friction in the operation of this law. It 
may not be a self starter; so let’s crank it up and throw 
it into high speed as soon as possible. 





Uncle Ezra Wash says, ‘‘Why don’t you hire Mamie 
Youngirl to teach our school? She has a third grade cer- 
tificate an’ will teach for thirty-five dollars a month an’ 
her folks needs the money.’’ And then he went to the 
telephone and called a veterinary specialist two hun- 
dred miles away to come and treat an imported Percher- 
on horse that seemed to be ailing. 





Efficiency in teaching gives influence to the teacher. 





The first and most necessary thing for a teacher to 
do in order to gain influence and leadership in his com- 
munity is to show that he understands his business and 
has the will and energy to attend to it. A high degree 
of skill in school management, strength in discipline, and 
the most effective methods in teaching constitute the 
foundation of the teacher’s social leadership. 





The fundamental principle of a teachers’ organiza- 
tion must be the proper training and education of chil- 
dren and the present and future welfare and social 
efficiency of those children. But teachers must not be 
blamed or censured for using this same organization to 
promote their own welfare. As a general rule, what is 
good for the teachers is also good for the children. 





Teachers who use all their time and energy in teach- 
ing children are likely to become childish. We ought to 
spend a little time every day in communion or contact 
with strong, mature minds actively engaged in other 
departments of the world’s work. 
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Some téavhers try to win their pupils by cultivating 
the friendship cf the parents; some try to gain the 
fricndsh»p and support of the parents by first winning 
the respect and good will of the pupils; and some wise 
teachers play :harmcniously on both these strings. 

We thankfully acknowledge receipt of many college 
and school papers, circulars, year books, courses of study, 
outlines of work, ete., sent to us by many kind and 
thoughtful county and city superintendents, college and 
normal school presidents, high school principles, and 
others. These have been so numerous as to make indi- 
vidual mention and special comment impossible. But 
they have all been very helpful in keeping the editor in 
touch with educational affairs in the State. Please keep 
up the good work. 








The editor begs leave to acknowledge the receipt of 
numerous letters complimenting the appearance and 
style of the September number of The Teacher and con- 
gratulating the new management upon its initial effort. 
These letters are both helpful and encouraging. Two or 
three letters offered slight criticisms of one or two 
articles. These will be helpful even if not encouraging. 
We sincerely thank all the writers of these letters. Come 
again. 





We regret that we cannot give more information 
about the programs of division associations whose meet- 
ings are to be held this month. But we guarantee these 
programs will be worth hearing just the same. Let’s go. 





The report comes from the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity that in the normal school proper it has a 22 per 
cent increase in enrollment over last year, and that 
other departments show an increased enrollment. The 
University of Illinois reports the largest enrollment in its 
history. 





Unele Ezra Wash says, ‘‘I’m agin this here teachers’ 
pension law. W’y, we pay our teacher forty dollars a 
month fer seven months, an’ all she’s got do to is larn 
lessons to twenty-seven kids, an’ she ‘ll dv well to earn 
her forty dollars. Ther’fore, we caint afford to pay her 
a pension she don’t earn. I tell you I believe in folks 
earnin’ what they git.’’ And then he went to town to 
sign a deed and receive ten thousand dollars for a 
vacant lot in a distant city, which lot he had not seen 
since he bought it for one thousand dollars ten years be- 
fore. As he pocketed the nine thousand dollars profit he 
imagined he had ‘‘earned’’, he said, ‘‘Teachers ort to 
work hard an’ earn more an’ save what they earn, an 
then us taxpayers wouldn’t have to pay ’em pensions.”’ 





There is some good advice in the article by Supt. 
Cyrus S. Grove in this number. We are beginning 
to hear a great deal about old records since the new 
pension law went into effect, and we suggest that the 
teachers read Mr. Groves’ article and then set the school 
officers an example by making complete and perfect 
reeords. 





— 


Every teacher ought to read the entire book, ‘‘Twen- 
ty Years at Hull House’’ by Jane Addams. The chapter 
on ‘‘Civie Cooperation’”’ is especially interesting just at 
this time because it throws a strong light upon the 
causes of the present fight upon the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation. When reading it, remember that it was 
written five or six years before the present board of edu- 
eation took its arbitrary action. 
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Do you know that some of us older teachers get so 
accustomed to being the final authority in settling dis- 
puted points in our classes and to being considered a 
kind of Emperor in matters of discipline that we be- 
come intolerant of new ideas differing from ours and im- 
patient with people disposed to defend these new ideas? 
Come, let us reason together, be tolerant of new ideas, 
discuss them, and argue and debate for the sake of dis- 
covering the truth; and then let us stand unanimously 
for that which a majority thinks is the truth. 





Does this number seem to you to be a little too belli- 
cose? Well, perhaps it does, because teachers generally 
favor peace and neutrality. That is, we will do every- 
thing possible to avoid such a foolish conflict with guns, 
swords, submarines, and aeroplanes as they are having 
in Europe. But we would hardly favor standing sub- 
missively quiet and being shot if actually attacked with 
guns. And we are certainly not going to be silent and 
submissive when certain powerful interests are attacking 
principles that are dear to any teacher whose heart is 
pumping good, red, American blood. 





THE TEACHERS’ PENSION LAW. 


The teachers’ pension law went into effect on July 1, 
1915. The temporary trustees to administer this law as 
provided in the Act are F. G. Blair, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lewis G. Stevenson, Secretary of 
State, and James J. Brady, Auditor of Public Accounts. 
This board has appointed Mr. D. F. Nickols of Lincoln, 
Illinois, as its secretary, and he began his work about 
August 20. All letters of inquiry relative to this law 
and its operation should be addressed to the Board of 
Trustees, Teachers’ Pension Fund, Springfield, Illinois. 
The Seeretary of the I. S. T. A. did take care of this cor- 
respondence for about two months, and is still receiving 
large numbers of letters relative to the pension business ; 
but he now has no official connection with the administra- 
tion of the law, and all such letters should be sent to the 
Board of Trustees. The Secretary of the I. S. T. A. will 
continue loyally to support the law with tongue and 
typewriter, but all the actual business will be attended 
to by the trustees and secretary of the fund. 

These officers sent out a circular letter about Sep- 
tember 15 to all the county superintendents asking them 
for certain information and inclosed blank forms for re- 
plies. These replies are now nearly all in. 

They next prepared blank forms for directors to use 
in making statements to teachers of deductions made 
from teachers’ wages, and have sent these to the county 
superintendents for distribution to the clerks of boards 
of directors. 

They then began preparing a circular letter of in- 
structions to clerks of boards of directors, but found it 
necessary to get the opinion of the Attorney General 
on a few disputed points, which has delayed the printing 
and distribution of this circular. However, it will proba- 
bly be sent out by the time you get this number of The 
Teacher. 

They have also prepared and had printed the forms 
for experienced teachers to use in serving notice to the 
board of directors and to the pension board of trustees of 
their election to come under the provisions of the pen- 
sion law. 

They have prepared and have in the hands of the 
printer forms for experienced teachers to use in filing 
proofs of service. These will probably be ready by the 
time you read this. 
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Experienced teachers who want to come under the 
provisions of the law should send for the last two forms 
named above at once so they may begin getting their 
proofs of service attested and filed. 

All teachers who never taught before July 1, 1915, 
should remember that they must accept the provisions of 
the law, and all school boards who have such teachers 
should remember that they must deduct one dollar from 
each month’s salary for the first five months. 

Please allow us to suggest that all teachers read again 
the article on page 2 of the September number of The 
Illinois Teacher, entitled ‘‘Help the Pension Law’’, and 
act accordingly. 

We respectfully suggest that all teachers read the 
entire law carefully and then help inform other teachers 
and all boards of directors as to what its provisions are. 
Remember that the law is long and a little complicated 
and has been in force only about three months, and that 
the trustees and secretary are doing their best to put it 
into operation as soon as possible. Here is still another 
opportunity for codperation and mutual helpfulness. 





CREDITS 


The State Examining Board recognizes the benefits of 
active membership in the I.S.T.A. and attendance at its 
meetings. In a list of credits given for filing with the 
county superintendent by a teacher asking for a renewal 
of certificate, we find the following: 

(a) Four credits for each half-day or evening ses- 
sion at meeting of N.E.A. 

(b) Four credits for each half-day or evening ses- 
sion of I.S.T.A. 

(ce) Four eredits for each half-day or evening ses- 
sion at any Division Meeting of I.8.T.A. 

(d) Three credits for each paper or formal discus- 
sion presented at (a), (b) or (¢). 

(e) Three credits for each time served as officer or 
on any important committees in connection with (a), (b) 
or (e). 

a it will not be difficult for a good, loyal, ac- 
tive I.S.T.A. member to obtain from thirty to forty cred- 
its each year on Association attendance and work. This 
is as it should be. 





TO ADVERTISERS 


The Illinois Teacher goes to over eleven thousand of 
the leading teachers in Illinois. All the members of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association receive it, and they 
are the live, thinking, influential teachers of the State. 
We are going to keep ‘‘The Teacher’’ up to a standard 
that will cause them to read it every month it is issued. 

Don’t you want us to deliver a message from you 
to this large and influential class each month? If you 
do, we beg leave to refer you to Mr. George A. Brown, 
Bloomington, Illinois, who is the advertising manager 
for The Illinois Teacher. He will be glad to quote you 
rates that we think are low considering the service 
rendered. 





ANOTHER CHANCE TO COOPERATE 


All teachers who read The Illinois Teacher ought to 
look carefully over the advertisements in each issue, and 
they ought to patronize the advertisers whenever they 
need anything made or sold by these advertisers. Teach- 
ers ean help much by recommending these advertised 
goods to their boards of education. And please always 
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mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to adver- 
tisers or ordering goods. By doing these things, teachers 
will be helping themselves; for the advertisers are 
helping support the paper that is trying to support the 
teachers in their campaign for better things. Please do 
yourself a favor by patronizing our advertisers and men- 
tioning The Illinois Teacher. 





CORRECTING ADDRESSES 


Since mailing the September number of The Teacher, 
we have received numerous notices from postmasters that 
in many eases it could not be delivered to the persons ad- 
dressed because those persons had moved without leaving 
their new address. We have received also several com- 
plaints from subscribers that they did not receive the 
paper. We mailed a copy to every member of the 
1.8.T.A., using the address each member wrote on his 
enrollment card. But we shall be glad to make any 
change necessary in our mailing list to get papers to all 
our subscribers. Please keep us informed of your ad- 
dress; and, if any of you teachers who read this hears 
any one say that he has not received his paper, please tell 
him to write to the editor about it, or better still have 
him write to Mr. George A. Brown, Bloomington, Illinois, 
who has charge of the mailing list, and the work of mail- 
ing the paper. 





OPPORTUNITY 
By Walter Malone 


They do me wrong who say I come no more, 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 
Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane, 
Each night I burn the records of the day, 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 
Laugh like a boy at splendors that have fled, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb. 
My judgments seal the dead past with the dead 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 
Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep, 
I lend my arm to all who say ‘‘I ean’’, 
No shame-faced outeast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man. 
Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from the spell. 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven. 
Each morning gives thee wings to fly from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to Heaven. 





THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF THE 
WORLD WAR 


_ There is an organization called the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation with headquarters in 
New York City. It publishes numerous tracts and bul- 
letins in the interest of international peace, which it will 
send upon request to those interested. 

Bulletin No. 91, published in July, 1915, bears the 
title given above and is written by Alfred H. Fried, a 
correspondent in Vienna. 

Mr. Fried says that the war is nothing else than the 
logical result of the kind of peace that has been main- 
tained. This peace he designates ‘‘international an- 
archy’’ and says it has not been real peace. It has been 
a constant struggle to excel in preparedness for war, 
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which in itself is a kind of war °..a leads inevitably to 
the kind Europe is now hav’ig. Preparation induces 
preparation, rivalry beget. rivalry, hate engenders ha- 
tred, fear is mixed with all, and brute force is the God 
of the nations. This is international anarchy, and a 
world afflicted with .t will come to the only possible re- 
sult, a world war. No other cause or only an extremely 
small cause is ne’ essary to produce tremendous results. 
A tiny spark wi’. ignite the combustibles and a conflagra- 
tion follows that devastates continents. Therefore, it is 
futile for one nation to try to fix the blame on another; 
and it is useless for Americans to ask, ‘‘Why are they 
fighting?’’ and expect to be given some principle of lib- 
erty or justice as an answer. 

There was really no reason for a war; but there was 
a very real cause of the war, and that cause was inter- 
national anarchy. 





THE ATTACK ON THE CHICAGO TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION. 


An attack upon the Chicago Teachers’ Federation by 
the Board of Education and a spirited defense of their 
rights by the teachers has caused a fight that for a time 
rivalled the European war in oceupying space in the 
Chicago newspapers. This fight is certainly of interest 
to all members of the I.S.T.A. because it involves the 
principle of their rights to organize, to make an or- 
ganized effort to promote legislation, and to cooperate 
with other organizations. 

On September 1, by a vote of 11 to 9, the Chicago 
Board of Education passed a resolution prohibiting mem- 
bership by teachers in labor unions, or in organizations 
of teachers affiliated with a trade union, or any teachers’ 
organization having officers, business agents, or other 
representatives who are not members of the teaching 
force. The resolution provides further that all present 
teachers must discontinue all such membership within 
three months and must furnish the board satisfactory 
evidence of such discontinuance of membership; and 
further that no person shall be eligible to employment 
as a teacher or to promotion or to advancement in salary 
until such person shall have stated in writing that he 
or she is not a member and will not become a member of 
such prohibited organization; and further that any per- 
son found guilty of violating any provision of the rule 
contained in the resolution shall be liable to a fine, sus- 
pension, or dismissal from the service at the discretion 
of the board. 

Of course the Teachers’ Federation resented this 
action, protested vigorously against it, and began to 
make plans to oppose it. Union labor at once came to 
the support of the teachers. The officers of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor and of the State Federation of 
Labor at once became active in devising ways and means 
to prevent the Board of Education from enforcing the 
rule. 

A public mass-meeting was called by the teachers at 
The Auditorium for the evening of September 8. This 
meeting was attended by a large number of teachers, 
labor men and women, and friends of both. Among the 
speakers who presented the teachers’ side of the con- 
troversy were Miss Margaret Haley of the Teachers’ 
Federation, President John H. Walker of the State 
Federation of Labor, President Samuel Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Hon. Louis F. Post. 
Assistant to Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson of 
the President’s Cabinet. 

Soon after this, the teachers applied to Judge O’Con- 
nor of the Cireuit Court for an injunction restraining 
the Board of Education from enforcing its rule. This 
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injunction was granted on September 23, but the attor- 
ney for the board at once served notice that they would 
take an appeal to the Appellate Court. And so the fight 
goes merrily on. 

On September 9, the Associated Press published an 
open letter from Mr. S. M. Hastings, President of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association to Mayor Thompson 
of Chicago and President M. J. Collins of the Board of 
Education, in which he said: 

‘‘T am instructed by the board of directors of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association to assure you that 
the organization is in sympathy with the efforts of the 
Mayor of Chicago and a majority of the members of the 
school board to separate the teachers of the schools from 
the Teachers’ Federation because the Federation is con- 
trolled by union labor.”’ 

The above facts in this case are given without bias or 
prejudice. But this is the organ of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, and it certainly ought to be called 
to the attention of all the teachers in the State before 
they take up the defense of the Board of Education that 
the enforcement of this rule will prohibit every teacher 
in Chicago from being a member of the I. 8S. T. A. or 
of the N. E. A. And, before teachers criticize the Board 
of Education, they should remember that the Chicago 
teachers have been guilty of unpardonable activity in 
raising the tax assessments of several tax-dodging corpo- 
rations many millions of dollars; that they have fought 
for the conservation of the school lands for the benefit 
of the schools against land and rent grabbers; that they 
have assisted the State Association in preventing the 
enactment of a law providing for a dual system of 
schools, which was a favorite measure of the business 
and factory interests of Chicago; that in all these meas- 
ures they have cooperated with the labor unions; and 
that they claim the right to continue this cooperation in 
order to promote their common interests and the inter- 
ests of the public schools in the future. 

And some teachers even go so far as to believe that 
this is an age of organizations and federations of or- 
ganizations; and that it is a fundamental right of 
American citizenship to have definite ideas upon ques- 
tions of either personal or public welfare; and that 
they have the right to do all they can to promote these 
ideas, even through cooperation with other organizations. 





REAL VALUE OF KINDERGARTENS 


The value of the kindergarten as tested by its results 
is discussed by Miss A. M. Winchester in an annual re- 
view of kindergarten work just issued by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. The central truth, of 
this report is stated in the following paragraph: 

‘‘The permanent value of the kindergarten has little, 
if any connection with the number of years required to 
go through the grades. The kindergarten’s concern is 
with the content of the years rather than with their num- 
ber, with the fullness of the life of the child, rather than 
with the mere economy of time. Power to think and do, 
a tendency to assume right attitudes toward life, and 
ability to work and play happily with one’s fellows— 
these are the results of training based upon the belief 
in education by development. ’’ 





WHAT IS A TEACHER’S FUNCTION? 


We hear much now-a-days about the teacher’s lead- 
ership in the community. There are many demands made 
upon the teacher to perform functions other than assign- 
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ing lessons and hearing recitations. In all cities and 
villages and in many rural communities, the teachers are 
expected to take a prominent part in all the activities 
called social service. If something needs reforming, the 
teacher is expected to enlist in the fight to bring about 
the reform. 

Mr. Edward T. Devine, one of the editors of ‘‘The 
Survey’’, has a long editorial in the issue of that weekly 
for September 4, all of which is well worth reading and 
a part of which we shall take the space to quote. Mr. 
Devine gives the teachers credit for intelligence, a knowl- 
edge of social and economic conditions, and some imper- 
fect ideas of necessary remedies ; but he seems to consider 
them too conservative and lacking in courage. We might 
remind him that, when teachers enlist in the battle for 
social betterment and economic justice, their intelligence 
and good sense lead them to try to remove causes; and 
removing causes removes somebody’s power to prey upon 
society. The teacher’s activity in the broader fields of 
social service usually grates upon the sensitive and ex- 
posed terminals of somebody’s pocketbook nerve; and 
even a pirate resents interference with his *‘business.’’ 
Therefore, the teacher who has definite and correct ideas 
of what is good for a community and dares express them, 
may find himself looking for a position where they have 
never heard of him. However, Mr. Devine’s general idea 
is well worth considering. His editorial in part is as 
follows: 

‘The teaching profession has contributed less than 
might naturally have been expected to radically pro- 
gressive measures for the improvement of living and 
working conditions. Being in touch with every family in 
which there are children, receiving their compensation 
from the public treasury, having direct knowledge of the 
evil results of overcrowding, under nourishment, ignor- 
ance, and incompetence, in the retarded minds and un- 
developed bodies of their pupils, teachers might be ex- 
pected to be the most determined, persistent, and out- 
spoken of all reformers. Where others would have to get 
their evidence at second hand, or in fragments, teachers 
have it at first hand and complete, awaiting only ac- 
curate observation, intelligent analysis, and such inter- 
pretation as common-sense would readily furnish. What, 
however, do we see? Lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
labor leaders, officers of woman’s club’s, editors, mer- 
chants, and workers in charitable societies, all appear 
to be more conspicuous as original discoverers of reme- 
dies, as witnesses to bad conditions, as advocates of nec- 
essary reforms, as sympathetic spokesmen for the perma- 
nent interests of the whole community, than the mem- 
bers of the very profession which above all should repre- 
sent one hundred per cent philanthropy. 

**One reason for this anomalous state of affairs may 
be that teachers, dealing with children during their 
working hours, feel awkward when it comes to dealing 
with men and women. Their very skill and success with 
children seems to create a presumption that they should 
not be taken too seriously in the affairs of the adult 
world. They understand children, no doubt, but what do 
they know of business, of legislation, of the public health, 
of courts and hospitals, of wages and rents and taxes and 
polities. 

‘*When teachers begin in earnest to prepare growing 
children for useful occupation and for rational living, 
they become aware very quickly of the anomalies and 
absurdities of the industrial and social relations toward 
which they are moving. The difficulty is that teachers 
have too much taken on authority and without critical 
testing the formulation of the intellectual life which 
they are to awaken and conserve. 
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‘“They have accepted the molds for each successive 
stage of the educational process without that thorough 
re-examination which the importance and delicacy of 
their task demands. Thus they become experts in their 
art, but not competent critics of the result ; craftsmen in 
the narrow sense, but not master workmen in a high 
ealling. They conserve old types but do not create the 
conditions out of which new and higher types may 
emerge. They serve law and order, but not life and 
progress. They prevent deterioration but do not insure 
reform. They see how to make men law-abiding—at 
least partially and imperfectly—but not how to make 
them law makers in a large and generous sense. They 
teach the elements of civics but not of justice, liberty and 
human brotherhood. They teach the elements of nega- 
tive personal hygiene but not the ideal of positive health, 
that public health must rest upon a basis of social policy 
and democratic control. They teach, very incompletely 
it is true, the elements of individual thrift and economy, 
but do not lay the foundations for social economy and the 
conservation of public resources. 

‘‘The remedy for this state of affairs does not lie in 
any revolution in educational theory. Philosophy and 
pedagogy as stich are not at fault. The defect and the 
remedy lie in another direction. Teachers must learn to 
see more than their pupils, to know more than their text- 
books, to live a larger life than that of their classroom. 
They must claim their legitimate place among adults, as 
observers of all human life, as participants in all social 
activity. 

‘They must become able to distinguish between what 
the school should have to do for the individual child and 
what the community should do in advance of the school 
for all children. They should become able to see in the 
class room the clear evidences of family and social neg- 
lect, and should become able without giving personal 
offense to collect and present this evidence so as to se- 
cure appropriate preventive action. They should not 
cease to be teachers but they should become social econo- 
mists, and inevitably, as a result, social reformers and 
fellow-workers with socially minded physicians, lawyers, 
and others for better, more just community life. 

‘‘The teacher is the natural leader in the social work 
of the community. Education and social work are nat- 
ural allies. Social workers at the moment are more alive 
to the need for this alliance than teachers, but there are 
many indications that the teaching profession will come 
to its own in the larger task of social reform. The teacher 
is not himself an infant because he teaches children. 
There is no mystery about social legislation or voluntary 
social work which the teacher cannot unravel. The 
methods and technique for social work are not beyond his 
capacity, and the aims which it has in view are not un- 
familiar or outside the range of his sympathies. 

‘*Though every other business or professional man of 
the community may be too selfish or too preoccupied to 
initiate and carry on needed reform movements, the 
teacher cannot be so without advertising his unfitness for 
his own task. For the sake of the schools, if for no other 
reason, the philanthropy of the community should be 
made intelligent, cooperative, and progressive; the in- 
dustries of the community should be made to conserve the 
life, health, and morals of the workers; the homes of the 
community should be made a secure basis for normal 
family life; and the social activities of the community 
should be made wholesome, recreative and universally 
beneficent. These are the common and vital ends of 
social work. They require both patient detail work with 
individuals and bold sweeping reforms affecting whole 
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masses of human beings. In both fields there is a large 
and inviting field for extended influence of the schools.’’ 





FIELD WORK. 


Soon after his appointment on July 1, the new Sece- 
retary of the I.S.T.A. began to receive calls to speak at 
institutes and other educational meetings. The subjects 
assigned were usually closely related to the work of the 
secretary or of the committee on legislation. It is quite 
evident that the superintendents and teachers are taking 
an inereased interest in the association and its work. The 
speaker was given a cordial reception and earnest atten- 
tion everywhere. Up to the present he has made twenty- 
four talks in fifteen different counties, has declined eight 
invitations on account of conflicting dates, and has sev- 
eral appointments to meet in the near future. 

The dates, places, and subjects of talks given were as 
follows: 

July 13; University of Illinois Summer School; Re- 
cent Legislation. 

July 27; Marshall County Institute; Lacon; Teachers 
and Legislation ; and How Laws Are Really Made. 

August 11; Woodford County Institute, Eureka; The 
I.S.T.A., Plan, Purposes, and Benefits; and The Spirit of 
The Teacher. 

August 16; Wayne County Institute, Fairfield; The 
I.S.T.A. Also assisted with an entertainment in the 
evening. ‘ 

August 18; Seott County Institute, Winchester; Our 
Association ; Teachers and Legislation. 

August 24; Jackson County Institute, Murphysboro ; 
Purposes and Benefits of the I.S.T.A. The Spirit of The 
Teacher. 

August 25; Macoupin County Institute, Carlinville; 
The Work of the Teachers’ Association. 

August 26; Douglas County Teachers’ and School 
Officers’ Meeting; The Meaning of Recent Legislation. 

August 27; Montgomery County Institute, Hillsboro ; 
The Purpose of Our Organization. 

August 30; Vermilion County Institute, Danville; 
The I.S.T.A.; Two Ideals of Vocational Education. 

August 31; Cook County Institute, Chicago; Teach- 
ers and Legislation. 

September 1; McLean County Institute, Normal ; The 
I.S.T.A.; An Hour of Entertainment. 

September 2; Kane County Institute, Elgin; Teach- 
ers and Legislatiun. 

September 4; Schuyler County Institute, Rushville ; 
The Meaning of Soine Recent Legislation. 

September 10; Mason County Institute, Havana; The 
Function of the I.S.T.A.; Recent Legislation. 

The secretary would like to comment on the work be- 
ing done in each of these institutes, the general profes- 
sional spirit of the teachers, and the plans and efficiency 
of the county superintendents; but time and space for- 
bid. Suffice it to say that the county superintendents 
were. all doing their very best to make their institutes 
really beneficial to the teachers. Some of them are 
new men in the office, but their management of the in- 
stitutes did not betray this fact. Without exception they 
expressed themselves as favoring a more perfect organ- 
ization, which shall include all the teachers in the state; 
and most of them agreed to urge their teachers to attend 
the meetings of the I.S.T.A., and to designate one or two 
days as institute days for attendance at the Division 
Associations. The teachers generally showed good inter- 
est in their institute work, a spirit of cooperation with 
the superintendent, and support of his plans. Of course 
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there were a few exceptions; for instance, the ‘‘spoony”’ 
couple on the back seat are nearly always present and 
more given to sociability than to attention to the instruc- 
tion; and the feeble-minded tatting artist proves her in- 
competency to teach by nervously plying her shuttle 
while some able instructor is giving a very practical 
demonstration of the necessity for concentration of at- 
tention in teaching. Many of the teachers were enthusi- 
astic in their loyalty to the Association, and deeply in- 
terested in the recent legislation. The secretary invited 
questions ; and they came thick and fast during his talks, 
before his talks, after his talks, at the hotels, and while 
waiting for the trains. The superintendents, teachers, 
school officers, and others want to know. And all this 
betokens a new era for public education in Illinois. 





A GREGORIAN WAIL 


The teacher is born unto trouble 
As the sparks fly upward; 
Yea, verily, all is vanity! 
With tribulation he secureth his license 
And goeth forth to seek his job. 
For safety he maketh himself a Baptist 
But, behold, he findeth the Board members 
All are Methodists. 
He joineth the Republican party 
And lo! his masters are Democrats. 
He whaleth the refractory boy 
And is called a monster of cruelty. 
He seeketh to rule by love and gentleness 
And the people say he hath no discipline. 
He trieth the new methods of teaching 
And they say he is full of fads. 
He striveth for a conservative course 
And is condemned that he hath no progress. 
If he asketh for compensation like unto the janitor, 
They laugh him to scorn and derision. 
He prayeth that he may be promoted to 
Break stone in the highway, 
For, verily, all is vanity. 

Hard Luck! Hard Luck! 

A. J. Gantvoort, in Ohio Monthly. 





THE PROFESSOR NEARING CASE 


Mr. Seott Nearing has been professor of economies in 
the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania 
for several years. According to the best information 
available, he has been a good instructor, an earnest stu- 
dent of practical as well as theoretical economics, and a 
prolifie writer upon various phases of social science. He 
was loved by his students, respected by the public, and 
widely quoted as an authority on economics. But, with 
all these strong points as a university professor, he has 
been dropped from the faculty for this year. 

The Board of Trustees has not issued any statement 
of a reason for failing to re-employ him, although the 
students of the University are protesting vigorously 
against his dismissal, and the voice of the public as ex- 
pressed in the newspapers is asking for reasons. 

Suppose we examine some of the facts as gleaned 
from the newspapers and from these facts determine why 
he was dismissed. 

First, we find the statement in one weekly newspaper, 
which has always been very careful to tell the truth, that 
the Board of Trustees consists of a millionaire ex-sugar 
refiner, a director of the Reading Lehigh Valley Coal and 
Navigation Company, a prominent politician who held 
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an important office when a graft exposure sent two of his 
colleagues to the penitentiary although he defended their 
honesty, a vice-president of the United Gas Company, a 
millionaire stockholder in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
who is also a director of three banks and other corpora- 
tions, a leading corporation lawyer who is also a director 
in several corporations, a director of the American Sugar 
Refining Company who is also director of three Phila- 
delphia banks, one of the principal stockholders in the 
Philadelphia street railway monopoly, a brother of the 
political boss of Pennsylvania, and several more with 
similar connections. 

Second, an advertised list of books written by Profes- 
sor Nearing names the following: Financing the Wage 
Earner’s Family, Reducing the Cost of Living, Solution 
of the Child Labor Problem, Social Adjustment, Wages 
in the United States, Income, Social Religion, The New 
Education. A study of these books reveals the facts that 
the author is constitutionally opposed to graft in all its 
forms, that he believes in fair and equitable wages for all 
real social service, even for day laborers and school teach- 
ers, and that he believes in enlarging and extending the 
functions of the public school even if it does greatly in- 
crease the cost. 

These published statements lead us to believe that the 
trustees had ten big reasons for dismissing Professor 
Nearing, and that these ten reasons were the eight books 
he had written, his big altruistic heart, and his persist- 
ence in teaching the truth as he understood it. 

It is useless to waste any sympathy on Professor 
Nearing. He is able to take care of himself, will continue 
in the service of humanity, and will probably be much 
happier out of that particular university than in it. But 
our sympathy should go out to the students who lose his 
instruction and to the poor, benighted trustees who do 
not know a good thing when they see it. 

This case raises a question that is very interesting to 
every true teacher. Ought we have beliefs and princi- 
ples that give life and enthusiasm to our teaching? Or 
ought we hypocritically accept theories and principles we 
believe are false and prostitute our profession by selling 
them to innocent young people when we draw our sal- 
aries as teachers? Shall we teach the truth as we under- 
stand it? Or shall we teach it as some influential people 
want it understood ? 

Probably the best way to answer these questions is to 
ask another. How did He teach who was called The 
Great Teacher? 





REAL LIFE. 


The humorous weekly entitled ‘‘Life’’ is not entirely 
filled with fun and foolishness, as these two clippings 
will show: 

A SCHOOLMASTER IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Word comes that Pennsylvania is in great danger of 
indulging in a little political progress. It 1s one of those 
accidents which are bound to happen in the best bossed 
political families. The bosses helped to elect Martin G. 
Brumbaugh to the office of Governor, notwithstanding 
his pledges to look out for the interests of the people. It 
appears now, however, that Governor Brumbaugh is ac- 
tually showing many signs of a determination to do as he 
promised. As this has never happened before in Penn- 
sylvania, the bosses are as nonplused as the people are 
delighted. Governor Brumbaugh was formerly superin- 
tendent of the public schools in Philadelphia, and some 
people claim he is emulating a certain other schoolmaster 
who was once Governor of New Jersey and who now is 
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occupying the presidential chair. 
true. The more the merrier.—Life. 


Here’s hoping it’s 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Mr. J. Levering Jones is one of the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania and-is also said to be a cor- 
poration attorney. When asked by the Philadelphia 
North American for an explanation of the dismissal of 
Professor Scott Nearing, he said: 

‘*We don’t feel we owe the public any explanation ; 
what has the public got to do with it? Private men gave 
eighteen million dollars to the university before the 
state gave a dollar.’’ 

What could be fairer than that? When men can give 
so much money to a university they are undoubtedly rich 
enough to sever all relations with the public and they 
are entitled to have anything they wish taught in their 
university, no matter whether it is true or not. How can 
the public be so rude and so inconsiderate as to obtrude 
itself upon private affairs of this kind?—Life, Aug. 12, 
1915.—E. O. J. ’ 





DEFEATED BILLS 


A brief digest of the laws enacted by the Forty-ninth 
General Assembly was given in the September number 
of The Teacher. Of course these laws are of more in- 
terest to teachers than the bills that failed to pass; but 
it may be well to give the teachers an idea of what kind 
of bills failed to pass in order that they may better know 
the attitude of the Legislature toward educational legis- 
lation. 

The following twelve bills were introduced but failed 
to pass. They all had some good features, some of them 
were supported by the I.S.T.A., and a few of them were 
supported by some members and opposed by other mem- 
bers. 

H. B. 48: 

This was to provide that a two mill tax be levied an- 
nually upon each dollar of assessed value of all prop- 
erty in the State for the common school fund of the 
State. 

(This would have yielded about $5,000,000.00 per 
year for that fund.) 

H. B. 74: 

This was to provide that free text books be furnished 
to the pupils by the district after an affirmative vote by 
a majority of the voters in the district voting on the 
question of free text books at an election called for that 
purpose. 

H. B. 104: 

This was to raise the compulsory school age to 16 
years without qualification, and to enforce stringent 
rules against child labor. 

H. B. 205, S. B. 82: 

This was to provide for vocational education on the 
unit plan and was written by a committee of the State 
Association and supported by the Association. 

H. B. 635, S. B. 337: 

These were to provide for the free transportation of 
pupils to school in consolidated districts. 
H. B. 674, S. B. 463: 

This was to provide that superintendents and teach- 
ers could be employed for terms of from one to five 
years by boards of education, and defined the powers 
and duties of superintendents. 

H. B. 697: 

This was to provide for county uniformity of text 

books in grades below the high school, for a commission 
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to choose the text books, and that the commissions of 
two or more counties might agree upon the same list for 
those several counties. 
H. B. 703, S. B. 405: 

This was to provide that the October meeting of the 
board of trustees be abolished and that they meet on the 
second Monday in July instead. 

H. B. 755, S. B. 262: 

This was to provide that the offices of township trus- 
tee and township treasurer be abolished, that the county 
treasurer be the custodian of all school funds, and that 
the county superintendent be invested with the powers 
and duties of the present township trustees. 

H. B. 757, S. B. 246: 

This was to provide that any township might adopt 
the township system of school government by an affirma- 
tive vote of the people of the township at an election 
held for the purpose of voting on the question, and for 
the election of a board of education for such township. 


H. B. 976: 

This was to provide for pensions for teachers in the 
State Normal Schools or in any of the State institutions 
for orphans, defective, delinquent, or dependent chil- 
dren, and for the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the assistants in his office. 

(This bill was introduced very late in the session 
after it was found that the teachers under its provisions 
eould not be included under the provisions of the other 
State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund law. It 
was impossible to get it advanced beyond second read- 
ing in the House of Representatives. ) 


S. B. 514: 

This was to repeal the high school tuition act of 1913, 
and to provide instead that eighth grade graduates liv- 
ing in territory outside of high school districts should 
have their tuition paid out of a fund raised by a tax 
levied by the county board upon the districts not main- 
taining high schools. 


The following three bills were introduced and failed 
to pass. They were opposed by the I.S.T.A., because 
they were considered dangerous to the best interests of 
public education. 


H. B. 431, S. B. 156: 

This was the Cooley vocational education bill, which 
was to provide for practically a separate system of 
schools for vocational education. 


S. B. 453: 

This was to amend See. 88 of the township high 
school Act of 1909, as amended in 1911, so as to provide 
that no township high school district occupying terri- 
tory in two or more townships could be established un- 
less a majority of the voters voting in the territory in 
each township should vote in favor of the establishment 
of such high school district. 


S. B. 454: 

This bill was to amend Sec. 6 of the ‘‘contiguous and 
compact territory’’ high school district law so as to pro- 
vide that no such high school district could be estab- 
lished except by a majority vote of the voters in each 
township or school district, where the territory to be 
formed into such high school district happened to be in 
two or more townships or school districts. 

A great many other bills affecting the school system 
were introduced, but those named above were considered 
of most importance by the I. S. T. A. Altogether there 
were a few over a hundred bills that might be called 
educational bills, some good, some bad, some indifferent, 
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and a few so absurd as not to receive the serious consid- 
eration of a majority of the Legislators. 





SOME IDEAS FROM OHIO 


The oldest official organ that has come to our notice 
is The Ohio Educational Monthly, which was founded 
in 1852 as the organ of the Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is published at Columbus and Mr. O. T. Cor- 
son is its editor. Besides being an organ it is a real edu- 
cational journal, and contains several school room helps 
and professional articles. 

We quote a few editorials, chosen at random, to give 
Illinois teachers a slight acquaintance with the Ohio 
spirit. 

‘‘The folks who are forever talking about the good 
old times ought to ride behind an ox-team and not in an 
automobile. 

‘*The best and safest way to settle trouble in school 
is to settle it before it happens. Many good teachers 
know how to do just that. 

**Clocks and school teachers need to be wound up 
periodically. Some school teachers surpass clocks in that 
they can do the winding themselves. 

‘*Efficiency means performing the task at hand thor- 
oughly, intelligently, accurately, expeditiously, and ar- 
tistically, and enjoying ourselves while we are doing it. 

**It might be well sometimes for the teacher of Eng- 
lish to write a composition for the inspection and crit- 
icism of the class, just to prove that she can put into 
practice the theories she expounds. 

**All honor to the teachers in the Legislature who 
stood so valiantly for progress in school affairs and no 
retreat. All who are friends of the school will remem- 
ber them with special gratitude. 

** Jealousy is the bane of any school. It is poison; it 
obseures the sight; it beclouds the reason; and it seari- 
fies the soul: Jealousy tries to pull a colleague back and 
down, instead of helping him up and on. Magnanimity 
beats jealousy a thousand miles.’’ 





RECORDS. 


It is safe to assume that many of the Illinois School 
Records are incomplete and inaccurate. It is just as 
safe to say some of the records which should be preserved 
are lost. 

Such indifference and neglect are not only convincing 
evidences of dereliction of duty, but convicting proofs of 
business and professional abuses which have no right to 
birth and growth among individuals who are supposed to 
be models in character, work and achievement. 

The records should be kept in a business-like way. 
Permanent records require pen and ink. Who, among 
school people, could even think of using any kind of pen- 
cil for this important work. 

The Classification Register should show the educa- 
tional progress and history of the school in all of these 
points in a most comprehensive way: Gradation, classifi- 
cation, standings of pupils, syllabus of classes, program 
of study and recitation, regularity of attendance, work 
covered and completed, and special report to suecessor,— 
even if the successor will be the same teacher. 

Records are not worth anything unless correct and 
complete. Their value when correct and complete can- 
not be fully estimated and appreciated because they tell 
stories which lay the foundation for wise, progressive and 
effective procedure and accomplishment. 

Indeed, teachers must be many, many indeed, be- 
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cause the duties are many, varied, and onerous. Those 
who cannot adjust themselves rapidly and well to this 
wide range of duties should seek employment elsewhere. 
Professional, academic, clerical, social, disciplinary and 
janitor duties crowd the time and utilize the energies of 
conscientious teachers to the maximum. Weakness or 
neglect in any one of these duties has a tendency to mar 
and undermine all of the others correspondingly. Neg- 
lected records speak of carelessness in other things. Tell- 
tales of many varieties can be traced to laxness in janitor 
work. Not one of the duties of teachers should be neg- 
lected. Husbanding of time, systematic action, dispatch, 
together with the dominating thought, ‘‘This one thing 
I do,’’ will accomplish all essentials real well in good 
season with time to spare for recreation, rejuvenation, 
and all-around improvement. 

Recent legislation makes it imperative for teachers 
and school officers to keep all school records in a eredit- 
able manner. The truth and facts now demandéd can be 
procured only from complete and reliable records. Let 
the school year of 1915 and 1916 mark the unanimous 
beginning of complete, accurate and well kept school 
records. 

**Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute; 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it.’’ 
Cyrus Stover GRovE. 
Freeport, Illinois, 
September 14, 1915. 





DIVISION MEETINGS. 


We have tried to get the programs of the meetings of 
the several Divisions of the I.S.T.A., but the latest re- 
plies from the secretaries tell us that at the time of writ- 
ing the programs were not yet completed. So we give 
below a list of dates and places of meetings we have 
learned. Teachers should remember these dates and 
places, make their arrangements to go, and urge all 
other teachers to go. The editor begs leave to repeat an 
urgent request that all secretaries and other officers of 
the Division Associations keep him informed of all things 
concerning their associations, programs, members, etc., 
that are worth printing. We have received several in- 
quiries by letter recently asking where and when certain 
meetings are to be held, and this proves that the teachers 
expect to get their information through this paper. 

The times and places of meetings are as follows: 

Northwestern Division, Rockford, October 21, 22, 23, 
1915. 

Northeastern Division, Aurora, November 5 and 6, 
1915. 

Western Division, Monmouth, October 7, 8, 9, 1915. 
Governor Ferris of Michigan will deliver two addresses. 

Eastern Division, Charleston, October 15 and 16, 
1915. 

Southern Division, Harrisburg, some time in April, 
1916. 

East Central Division, Urbana, October 15 and 16, 
1915. 

Southwestern Division, East St. Louis, some time in 
April, 1916. 

Chicago Division, not yet fixed. 

Central Division, not yet fixed. 





PROGRAM OF THE EAST-CENTRAL DIVISION 


The new division of the I. S. T. A. will hold its first 
meeting at the U. of I. on Oct. 15-16, 1915. Addresses at 
the general sessions will be delivered by Kendrick Charles 
Babcock of the U. of I., Mr. W. W. Earnest, president of 
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the new association, Hon. F. G. Blair, Gov. W. N. Ferris 
of Michigan, President George E. Vincent of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Dr. J. C. Brown of the U. of I. 

In the Rural School Section, the new sanitation law 
and its operation will be discussed by Supt. Otis P. Ha- 
worth of Vermilion county, Supt. C. H. Watts of Cham- 
paign county, and Robert C. Moore. 

In the City and Village Section, unification of school 
work in rural, city and village schools will be discussed 
by Supt. Charles McIntosh of Piatt county, Supt. F. N. 
Tracy of Kankakee, Supt. F. A. Gilbraith of Iroquois 
county, and Supt. H. T. McKinney of Gibson City. 

The Primary Section and its discussions will be in 
charge of Miss Nelle Haley of Danville. 

In the High School Section, the relation of high 
school work to the university entrance and teachers’ ex- 
aminations will be discussed by A. L. Wittenberg, Secy. 
of State Examining Board, John Calvin Hanna, State 
High School Visitor, and H. A. Hollister, University 
High School Visitor. 





CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 

The fifteenth annual meting of the Central Associa- 
tion of Science and Mathematie Teachers will be held in 
Chicago in the new building of the Harrison Technical 
High School on November 26 and 27, 1915. On the 
programs of the section meetings in Agriculture, Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, Earth Science, Home Economies, Mathe- 
matics, and Physics are prominent educators who will 
discuss some of the present-day problems of the second- 
ary schools. In the general sessions addresses will be 
given by Alexander H. Revell, Chicago, merchant, and 
director and trustee of numerous educational institu- 
tions; William B. Ittner, St. Louis, architect of the 
Board of Education of St. Louis; Cyril G. Hopkins, pro- 
fessor of agronomy, University of Illinois; Earle R. Hed- 
rick, professor of mathematics, University of Missouri ; 
and Edward H. Steiner, sociologist, Grinnell College, 
Iowa. All teachers are cordially invited to attend this 
meeting. 





THE EASTERN ILLINOIS MEETING 


Just as we are sending in our copy for this number, 
the program of the Eastern Illinois Association comes to 
hand. It is the first one we have received. The addresses 
to the general sessions will be as follows: 

President’s Address, Mr. Henry L. Fowkes. 

‘Habit Formation and Habit Breaking in School 
Work,’’ Mr. Charles Hughes Johnson, U. of I. 

**A Little Citizen’’, Miss Lura M. Eyestone, I.S.N.U. 

‘‘The Variable and the Constant’’, Mr. John D. 
Shoop, Chicago. 

‘The Teaching of Ideals’’, Dean W. W. Chartres, 
University of Missouri. 

‘‘Two Big Things in Education,’’ Governor W. N. 
Ferris, Michigan. 

‘*A Community Survey,’’ Mr. R. E. Heironymous, U. 
of I. 

‘‘The Teachers’ Pension Law and Other Legisla- 
tion’’, Mr. Robert C. Moore, Secretary I.S.T.A. 

The addresses before the sectional meetings will be as 
follows : 

Primary Section; ‘‘The Game of Teaching’’, Miss 
Lura M. Eyestone. 

Intermediate and Advanced Section; ‘‘The Relation 
of the Cultural to the Practical’, Mr. John D. Shoop. 

Country School Section; ‘‘Rural School Efficiency’’, 
Dean W. W. Chartres. 
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High School Section ; ‘‘Modern Experiments in High 
School Pedagogy’’, Mr. Charles Hughes Johnson. 





PROGRAM 
OF THE GENERAL SESSIONS OF THE 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Rockrorp, ILu., OcToBER 21-22-23, 1915. 
Music will be furnished by the Rockford Schools. 
THURSDAY EVENING 

President’s Address, C. P. Briggs, Principal of Rockford 
High School. 

Address, ‘‘Welfare and Efficiency of Teachers,’’ Dr. 
Thomas W. Wood, Columbia University. 

FRIDAY FORENOON 

Address, ‘‘ Edueation—The Discovery of Personality’’, 
Dr. Thomas W. Wood. 

Address, ‘‘Play as a Medicine’’, Dr. Allan Hoben, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘The Problem of the Boys and Girls 
in Our Cities’’, Dr. Henry 8. Curtis, Former Seere- 
tary of Playground Association of America. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
Sectional Meetings, Program not yet complete. 
FRIDAY EVENING 

Address, ‘‘The Moral Value of Play’’, Dr. Allan Hoben, 
University of Chicago. 

Address, ‘‘ The Gospel of Work’’, Dr. E. B. Bryan, Col- 
gate University. 

SATURDAY MORNING 

Address, ‘‘The Meaning of Youth’’, Dr. E. B. Bryan. 

Address, ‘‘School Hygiene’’, Dr. John Dill Robertson, 
Commissioner of Health, Chicago. 

Address, ‘‘The State Association and Its Work’’, Robert 
C. Moore, Secretary I. 8. T. A. 
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FLORENCE HOLBROOK: Fourth Grade Reader, ar- 
ranged with introduction and notes. Chicago, Ains- 
worth and Company, 1915. Pp. 251. Illustrated 
with portraits. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 

The first selection in the Fourth Reader is the de- 
lightful story of the lost child, Polly of Mugby Junction, 
by Charles Dickens. The difference between Polly who 
says she is lost and is not at all worried by the fact, and 
‘‘Barbox Brothers’’ to whom she reveals herself is that 
she knows the grown up world is a place in which a child 
is necessarily lost unless she brings the grown ups down 
into her child’s world, and he doesn’t know how to find 
the way connecting childhood to maturity. This story 
may have much more significance to the teacher but it 
will be delightful to the children. The same may be 
said of some other selections in the book. They are 
pictures of child life revealing the condition of the minds 
of many children at this age. The last prose selection 
is, to the discerning mind, the most revealing of all for 
it touches the deepest purpose of human living to reach 
for ‘‘something better.’’ This is Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son’s The Father. Scattered through the books are fa- 
vorite stories of the children, with the incidents in which 
they have become familiar in ‘‘the story hour’’ at home 
and in adaptations for primers and primary readers. 
But now they read them as the authors wrote them and 
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can enjoy the touch of the true artist. The Ugly Duck- 
ling has a new attraction when the child reads the mother 
duck’s explanation that ‘‘he was too long in the egg, 
and so he has not come out with a very good figure.’’ 
Interspersed with these stories are delightfully incon- 
gruous and imaginative bits of verse and flights of fancy 
such as The Owl and the Pussy Cat; The Butterfly’s 
Ball; The Mad Tea Party; ete. And again some models 
of interesting description such as The First Primrose; 
The Cloud; The Wood; The Homes of England; ete. 
Patriotic selections are not wanting, such as The Father- 
land, by James Russell Lowell, Dandet’s story of the 
little Alsatian, The Last Class, and Whittier’s verses on 
Disarmament. Even a little philosophy will be found in 
the selection from Lessing’s Nathan the Wise giving the 
Story of the Ring. The binding is neat and substantial. 
There are no pictures except the portraits of authors. Of 
these the cuts of Dickens and of Lessing are especially 
attractive. 

The thought and care given to the selections of suit- 
able material for fourth grade reading make this book 
of value, also, to the teacher for the insight it gives of 
the child’s mind. Superintendents might well purchase 
desk copies for both third and fourth grade teachers, 
even where other books are in use by the class. 

G. A. B. 


HARRY FLETCHER SCOTT. Elementary Latin. pp. 
348. Cloth. Price $1.00. Scott, Foresman and 
Company. Chicago. New York. 

Several years ago little attention was given to a 
change of first year Latin texts,—Collar and Daniell 
being accepted, universally, I believe, as the standard. 
Recently Latin instructors have been flooded each year 
with new books of varied description. Some of these on 
close examination, have not been found worth while; at 
least, they did not warrant a change from the old, time- 
tried Collar and Daniell. Others have contained note- 
worthy departures from the less attractive features of 
the older books. 

Chief among the latter I find Scott’s Elementary 
Latin. The vocabulary reviews, together with the lists 
of related English words, attracts one’s notice. The plan 
of taking up the declensions of nouns and adjectives to- 
gether early in the book is a good one. The illustrations 
throughout are very apt and cannot be passed over with- 
out remark. The method the author has used in many 
of the lessons,—that of reversing sentences,—as for ex- 
ample, ‘‘The woman loves the girls,’’ ‘‘The girls love 
the woman,’’—is splendid. The latter feature seems a 
simple one but too much stress cannot be placed on rela- 
tions of this sort. Lastly, the list of familiar Latin 
phrases at the close of the book is not only interesting 
but very instructive. 

In these days when those of us who remain Latin 
enthusiasts are striving to keep alive the interest high 
school pupils once had in the subject, we should be alert 
for a book with material presented in a new and right 
way. Then, of course, our duty as teachers is to teach 
the subject in the liveliest way. EFrrig SUTTON. 
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THE CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS 


PICKED OUT BY ANTHONY BODKIN 














—Last month the Greeks resumed the 
siege of Troy in an attempt to rescue fair 
Helen from the hands of ignorance. But, 
oh, what a re-arrangement was made in the 
attacking forces during last summer’s fur- 
lough! We didn’t have so much trouble 
keeping track of the changes of station 
made by the men but the Amazon Brigade 
and the Ladies Auxiliary were certainly 
mixed up in the muster roll. 

Did Penelope stay waiting at Ithaca 
teaching young Telemachus how to ride, to 
shoot and to tell the truth? Well, I should 
say not. We sent her September copy of 
the ILLINoIs TEACHER to Ithaca but the 
postmaster of that place sent us a drab col- 
ored card with the news: ‘‘ Removed to 524 
High Street, Aulis.’’ I now know how 
Aeneus happened to find Dido at Carthage. 
We sent Dido’s September number to Tyre 
as that was the address she gave when she 
joined the I. 8. T. A. last year. Little did 
Dido care, however, whether she received 
the ILLINOIS TEACHER or not and so it was 
not until the Tyrian postmaster notified us 
that we learned that Dido had gone to Car- 
thage. 

And did Calypso stay on her Isle? That 
was one of the hardest blows; for the Isle 
postmaster sent us a card marked: ‘‘Re- 
moved—left no address.’’ What could we 
do in that case? We just crossed Calypso 
off the list altogether and she will not get 
another ILLINOIS TEACHER until she lets us 
know where she is. 

Did you ever read Justin Huntly MeCar- 
thy’s book, ‘‘If I Were King?’’ The hero, 
Francois Villon, a vagabond poet, recited a 
poem one verse of which applies here: 


‘*Where is the queen of Herod’s kiss 
And Phryne in her beauty bare, 

By what dark sea does Tomyris 
With Dido and Cassandra share 
Divine Proserpina’s despair? 

The wind has blown them all away. 
For what pale ghost does Helen care? 
Where are the girls of yesterday?’’ 


Let the gentle readers of this catalogue 
consider the above an impassioned, wellnigh 
agonized, appeal. When you change your 
address, please let us know. 

‘*Where are the girls of yesterday?’’ 
Well, here are some of them: 


AURORA: 


New teachers in the east side high school 
at Aurora are: Sherman Berry of Taylor- 
ville, commercial branches; Clarence Orr of 
Virden, history; Miss Lucile Heskett of 
Chieago, Latin; Miss Ruth Porter of Mt. 
Pleasant, English, and Miss Veronica 
O’Neill, formerly cf the Center School. 
Miss O’Neill is now assistant in the com- 
mercial department of the high school. 


GALESBURG: 


Uncle Ezra Wash will probably remember 
John R. Smith of Galesburg, who started 
teaching sixty years ago. He commenced 
teaching school in September, 1855, in the 
old school building situated on Ferris Street 
in Galesburg. At that time goose quill pens 
were used. The average rate of pay for 
teachers at that time was nine dollars a 
month—with no pension fund. Mr. Smith 


advocates the preservation of the old school 
house in which he taught. He suggests that 
it be kept as a relic of the achievements of 
the first settlers of Galesburg. As he states: 
‘*Tt is a plain, unpretentious building, but 
to pay for it was undoubtedly a much great- 
er burden to the taxpayers at that time, 
than it is for us to pay for our magnificent 
high school building.’’ 


PEKIN: 

F. P. Morgan is the new principal of 
the Pekin High School. He is a graduate 
of the University of Missouri and before 
coming to Pekin, was located at Madison. 


LONDON MILLs: 

Miss Nancy MecCan, graduate of the 
Farmington High School with the class of 
1915, is now teaching in the Midway School 
near London Mills. 


San JOSE: 


Miss Rosa A. Tomm of Delavan is teach- 
ing in the San Jose school at a salary of 
$70 per month. Miss Tomm taught in a 
most efficient manner in the Delavan schools 
for many years. 





CoACHES 


E. W. McClure, who taught last year in 
the high school at Shelby, is one of the new 
teachers in the Bloomington High School. 
In addition to his duties as a teacher, Mr. 
McClure is acting as head coach for the 
B. H. 8S. football team. He is a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan. 

Paul T. Graves of Decatur, a graduate of 
Illinois Wesleyan University, is’ now assist- 
ant professor of physical education in the 
State Manual Training College at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. He is in full charge of the 
outside athletics of the school. Mr. Graves 
was for five years a student at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. During the past summer 
he attended the school for coaches at the 
University of Illinois. 

Herbert N. Roe of Rock Island has been 
appointed physical director and coach of 
the Rice Institute at Houston, Texas. Mr. 
Roe has had a very successful career as a 
high school coach. Before coming to take 
charge of the Rock Island high school 
teams, he was in charge at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and turned out a championship 
team there. 

Martin A Shales of Pierre, S. D., is the 
new football coach and teacher of history in 
the east side high school at Aurora. 

Ewing Wilson has left his home in De- 
eatur to become athletic coach and instrue- 
tor in manual training in the Tuscola High 
School. Mr. Wilson was formerly one of 
the best back field men who ever played for 
Millikin University. 


New ATHLETIC 


HAMPSHIRE: 


The high school at Hampshire has started 
its first year as an accredited high school 
under the state requirements. Mr. Albert 
E. Wilson, who has given the best of satis- 
faction at Wasco for the past four years, 
is the new superintendent of schools at 
Hampshire. He is a graduate of the IIli- 
nois State Normal University and spent the 
summer at the University of Chicago. 


A STEP IN PREPAREDNESS 
Miles Gloriosus 


—Those of us who know nothing and care 
less about matters military (and that in- 
cludes the majority of the readers of this 
magazine) have the hazy idea that when we 
become soldiers we ‘‘shoulder arms and 
march away’’. We think (if we consider the 
question at all) that by the simple operation 
of shouldering a rifle and marching to the 
front, we have become part of the military 
strength of the nation. 

The boys who attended the Boys’ State 
Fair School at Springfield, during the days 
of the 18th to the 24th of last month, know 
better. Under the efficient charge of Cap- 
tain Simmons they were given some practice 
in the rudiments of real ‘‘ preparedness ’’. 

Do not think, however, that this boys’ 
school and camp was a replica in miniature 
of those recently held at Plattsburg and Fort 
Sheridan. It was not. From 8:30 a. m. 
until 10:00 and from 10:15 a. m. until 
noon, the boys had daily courses in the fol- 
lowing: (Two classes are represented.) 
Dairy Husbandry. 

Rope tying. 

Corn Judging. 
Stock Judging. 
Stock Judging. 
Horticulture. 
Dairy Husbandry. 
Rope Tying. 

9. Corn Judging. 

10. Stock Judging. 

11. Poultry. 

12. Horticulture. 

1:45 p. m.—Address, 

The real military training, however, came 
in the time outside of school hours. They 
arose at reveille in the morning in response 
to the bugle’s call, ‘‘I can’t get ’em up’’. 
They did ‘‘setting up’’ drill at reveille roll 
eall. And they ‘‘policed’’ their tents and 
the company streets. After this, when any- 
one asks you, you can answer that ‘‘ polic- 
ing’’ in a military sense is to clean and ar- 
range in order your bed, your tent or squad 
room and the ground around the tents or 
barracks, 

The setting up drill in the morning is the 
real primary step in military preparedness. 
One is awakened at reveille after a hard 
night’s rest. One feels that he could sleep 
indefinitely,—a couple of weeks anyway. But 
the sergeant comes along and rattles the 
flap of your tent. ‘‘ Rouse out,’’ says he in 
no unmistakable tones. 

Your head feels big and stuffy, your eyes, 
no doubt, are puffed, your nose is stopped 
up, you feel a complete wreck. With the 
other unfortunates you line up waveringly in 
the company street. 

‘‘Arms in circles,—Circle’’ comes the 
command and you wave your arms wildly 
until they feel as though they were going to 
drop from your body and go spinning over 
the row of tents. 

‘*Arms forward and up,— 1, 2, 3, 4, 
eomes next and you punch the atmosphere 
viciously but futilely. If you are feeling 
particularly vindictive, you wish the captain 
and sergeant were standing in range of your 
blows. Another look at their efficient, sol- 
dierly bearing, however, makes you feel that 
it is probably for the best that they are not 
too close. 


a of who 


a 
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“Seventy Years of Learning How Have Taught Us What We Are Doing Now” 


A Vision of the Forties 
and its Present Application 














@ The principles adopted by our company when founded seventy 
years ago, have been practiced so faithfully that we are known 
by many of our customers as the house of 


Printing, Just as You Would Have it Done 


@ From a humble beginning our principle of “Service First”’ 
has added to our customers, until last year we did fifty thou- 
sand dollars worth of School and College work alone. Our 
commercial business far exceeds this and doing this volume of 
business, we can keep experts at the head of every department. 


@ Our plant equipment enables us to give immediate and satisfactory 
service in delivering : 


EVERY PRINTING JOB 
BOOK BINDING, ENGRAVING 
OFFICE OUTFITS 


But We Are 


SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL WORK 


@ We will gladly send our suggestions and estimates of cost on any 
work no matter how large or small. 


Use Your Subscription to Save Money on Your Printing 





An agreement with the publisher of this magazine enables us to offer you a 10% reduction 
on your initial order of printing. This is true regardless of size. 
Sign your name in the margin below and send for our special quotation on your next 
printing job. 





Pantagraph Printing @ Stationery Co. 
* BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Printers of THE ILLINOIS TEACHER and SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION 
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‘*Body Cireles,—Cirele’’ and you dizzily 
do things to yourself that in later life you 
will pay an osteopath two dollars a treat- 
ment to do for you. 

And so on through the whole drill. The 
miraculous consequence is that when the 
bugle sounds and drill is over, you feel, like 
the starving author in one of Victor Hugo’s 
books, that you ‘‘could eat the world’’. Out- 
side of your ravenous appetite, you feel fine. 
Your blood is coursing through your veins 
in the most invigorating manner. (I suppose 
a purist would say arteries instead of veins.) 
The morning air feels fine as you breathe it 
deeply. Oddly enough, just at the moment 
you wouldn’t care to be either a millionaire 
or president of the United States. You are 
glad to be just there feeling as tip-top as 
you do. 

George W. Ehler, Professor of Physical 
Education in the University of Wisconsin, 
has put it better than I can. Here is what 
he says: 

‘*Preparedness involves on the one hand 
material things—arms, munitions, fortifica- 
tions and all that they imply. On the other 
hand, and of infinitely greater importance, is 
the ‘‘man behind the gun.’’ Preparedness 
on his part involves the acquisition of mili- 
tary technique, the art and science of the 
soldier—eventually, but, primarily and fun- 
damentally of vastly greater significance, the 
possession of vitality, endurance, integrity 
of structure and function of every organ, 
alertness, bodily skill, self control, hardi- 
hood, courage, in other words, the fullest de- 
velopment of the physical, mental and emo- 
tional powers, the result of real physical 
education. ’’ 





MUNHALL, Pa.,: 

Charles A. R. Stone, formerly principal 
of the Jacksonville High School has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mun- 
hall, Pa., at a salary of $2,200 a year. The 
majority of the board of education of 
Munhall have the feeling that there is a 
tendency in education toward certain fads 
while not enough stress is laid on essen- 
tials. They sought a man for the super- 
intendency whom they thought would lay 
stress on the essentials in education and 
they believe that Mr. Stone will meet their 
ideals and requirements along this line. 
SPOKANE, WASH.: 

Miss Gertrude Mumm, for several years 
a teacher in the schools of Moline, has 
gone as a teacher to Spokane, Wash. She 
left Moline because of higher salary of- 
fered at Spokane. 

Boston, MAss.: 

The body of Ezra B. Thayer, Dean of 
the Harvard Law School, was found in 
the Charles River one day last month. 
Death was apparently due to drowning. 
Dean Thayer had been missing from his 
home for two days. 

MITCHELL, 8S. D.: 

Professor 8. D. Van Benthuysen, for 
many years head of the commercial de- 
partment of Grand Prairie Seminary was 
stricken with apoplexy last July at his 
home in Mitchell, 8. D. He will be obliged 
to give up teaching for at least a year. 
TARKIO, Mo.: 

Miss Clara Catherine Moore has gone to 
Tarkio, Mo.; where she will be a member 
of the faculty of Tarkio College as a teacher 
of violin. 

EUREKA: 

Owing to the necessity of dividing the 
freshman class into two divisions, owing to 
the large numbers, Miss Minerva Hiserodt 
of Gridley has been added to the teaching 
force in the high school. She is a graduate 
of Oberlin College. 
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RILEY BOOKS 

—Anyone interested in children will, no 
doubt, be glad to be reminded of the follow- 
ing announcement : 

We can furnish any of our readers any 
volume of Riley’s Books included in the fol- 
lowing list, 12 mo., Ked Cloth, at $1.25 
each, prepaid: 

1. Neighborly Poems: 
in Hoosier dialect. 

2. Sketches in Prose: Twelve geographic 
stories, each prefaced by a poem. 

3. Afterwhiles: Sixty-two poems and son- 
nets, grave and gay. 

4. Pipes O’ Pan At Zekesbury: Five 
sketches and fifty poems. 

5. Rhymes of Childhood: One hundred 
and six dialect and serious poems. 

6. The Flying Islands of the Night: A 
weird and grotesque poetic drama. 

7. Green Fields and Running Brooks: 
One hundred and two poems. 

8. Armazindy: Contains some of Mr. 
Riley’s best work. 

9. A Child World: 
tive of child-life. 

10. Home-folks: Sixty-seven poems, both 
serious and in dialect. 

11. His Pa’s Romance: 
poems of a wide range. 

12. Morning: Seventy-two poems, many 
in dialect. 

13. The Old 

oems. 

14. The Old Soldier’s Story—New: One 
hundred poems, five sketches. 

Any one of these volumes will be sent to 
anyone sending us two subscriptions to 
SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION at 
$1.25 each. 

Any two of these volumes will be sent to 
anyone sending us four subscriptions to 
SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION at 
$1.25 each. 

New Popular Edition of An Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine, With Many Illustrations in 
Color, by Howard Chandler Christy. Cloth, 
6x8 inches, boxed, ready for Delivery Octo- 
ber 4—50 cents net—and SCHOOL AND 
HOME EDUCATION for one year—$1.25. 
Both for only $1.50. - 

These Offers apply to all subscriptions 
sent in either new or renewal. 

The Greenfield Edition—In Sets Only— 
Fourteen Volumes, handsomely and uniform- 
ly bound in Green Cloth, illustrated with 
photogravure frontispieces, Gilt top, uncut, 
Price, $17.50, prepaid will be sent to any 
teacher or school sending us a club of twen- 
ty new subscribers at $1.25 each. 


Thirty-six poems 


A continuous narra- 


Forty-eight 


Times—New: Ninety-five 





A First Ciass Semi-Pro 


We have had the privilege and pleasure 
of reading late issues of The Vidette, the 
weekly news scout of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. It is edited by Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson Wilson, formerly principal of the 
Clinton High School and later editor of a 
regular newspaper at Clinton. Mr. Wilson 
is continuing his studies at Normal and, on 
the side, is making a fine paper out of the 
Vidette. We remember that paper as it 
was back in the paleolithic age when we 
went to Normal and do not hesitate to say 
that The Vidette has improved as much 
since then as has The IUinois Teacher,— 
and that’s as great praise as we can give 
any periodical. 

We are particularly interested in Mr. 
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EVERYDAY MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By JOHN B. GIFFORD 
Fully Illustrated. Price 35 cents 


Oral or mental drill with ultra-modern subject-matter. All the probable 
transactions of everyday life anticipated and made the subject of mental drill. 

The arrangement is strictly topical. The material is such as to enliven 
the class work and strengthen the arithmetic course as a whole, no matter 
what basal book is used. 

Most arithmetic out of school is worked mentally. Figuring without pen- 
cil and paper is the arithmetic of every day. 

Give the children the benefit of oral practice. 
power. 


THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By MARY J. L'NCOLN 
Price 60 cents 

The simplest modern textbook in domestic science. Published in 1915. A 
modern course, for grammar schools or the smaller high schools, planned for 
two years, with two lessons a week. 

There is an Appendix containing 32 lessons on Sewing. The entire book 
is planned for the modern practice of ‘‘School credit for home work” in cases 
where schools have no domestic science equipment. 

Course of Study free. 


HANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY SEWING 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 


Supervisor of Home Economics in the Los Angeles Public Schools 


For Grades I1V—VIII. 50 cents. Just Ready 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


It saves time and makes 











SANITARY SHADES 








Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 


They Can Be Easily Laundered 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; 
they cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the 
cord is strong and durable. There is a big difference be- 
tween our shades and the other kind. Send for circular 
of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Wilson’s editorials on the subject of ad- 
vertising. We have read them with great 
care and understand his position exactly but 
failed to glean any hints from them on 
how to proceed in our own case. Like him, 
we receive many communications from firms 
and individuals who wish to exploit their 
wares in our columns,—free of charge. How 
can one tell these advertisers, in a polite 


For emergency calls for every department of school wo k throughout theentire West. WHITE US TOBAY. 
‘l he booklet, “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with laws of certification of 
teachers of all the states,” free to members, or sent prepaid for 50c in stamps. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager 
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Send For Our 
New Catalog 
No. 16 


192 pages of informa- 
tion on Maps, Globes, 
Charts and Atlases. 
It’s free. 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Geograph Publ 


623-633 S. Wabash Ave 
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The Public Schools 


A live, helpful, monthly educational journal. It contains 
departments eee ae pasties! aad betes ane 
teac falle jes. e ic ools $1.00; Mornin 
He i Y ; th $1.25. The Public 

pe, both, $1.00. The Public 
Schools and booklet, ‘How to Apply for a School and Secure 
Promotion, with laws of certification of teachers of all the 
states,” both $1.00. Address—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 326 
Empire Building, Denver Colorado. 





The Educational Department 

of the International Harvester Company of New Jer- 
sey, Harvester Building, Chicago, is organized to help 
in educational work. They have prepared at con- 
siderable expense, stencils, booklets for supplemen- 
tary reading, and plans for doing live school work, 
and will gladly send you sample material and infor- 
mation. 





Get for Your Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Classes Next School Year, the 


Standard Classic 


Readers 


These readers were specially compiled, edited 
and annotated for use in the fifth, sixth, seventh 


and eighth grades. 


Each selection is particularly 


suitable for use in the grade intended and study 
helps are provided in the way of interesting intro- 


ductions, biographies and notes. 


In this series are found almost all of the stories, poems and legends adapted to 


children of these grades. 


Added to these are, in the first and second books, dram- 


atizations and memory gems; and in the third and fourth, historical readings and 


sketches of various industries. 


Incidentally, these readers furnish ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with those characters both of fact and fiction with which the pupils will come in 
2%ontact most frequently in their later readings. 


Newspapers and magazines teem with historical, legendary and literary allu- 


sions which are quite unintelligible to one not familiar with these classics. 


It is 


partly with a view to this future reading, as well as present benefits, that these 


selections have been chosen. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Use 
Standard Classic Readers 


Bindings very strong, taped at top and bottom. 
Print clear; easily read. Biographies and in- 
troductions in smaller type. 


Introductions short, not to over-shadow selec- 
tion itself. 


Dramatic Readings and Memory Gems. Books 
I and II. 

Bibliographies in Books III and IV. 

Special material on Books III and IV. Studies 
parallel to History. 

Well adapted to grade intended. 

Non-sectarian and non-partisan. 

Teachers’ aids, notes, vocabularies, bibliog- 
raphies. 

Prices are below those of competing series for 
corresponding grades. 


Standard Classic Readers 





BOOK I. Fifth Grade. 
40 cents. 


Literature 
Dramatic Reading 
Memory Gems 


320 pages. 


BOOK II. Sixth Grade. 
45 cents. 


Literature 
Dramatic Reading 
Memory Gems 


384 pages. 


BOOK III. Seventh Grade. 


50 cents. 


Literature—American and British 
Myths, Bible Stories, History 
Industries 


432 pages. 


BOOK IV. Eighth Grade. 
50 cents. 
Literature 


Myths, Bible Stories, History 
Industries 


432 pages. 


Send for Descriptive Circular Giving Full List of Contents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
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way, that they are panhandlers? As the 
fellow at the vaudeville said on Amateur 
Night: ‘‘It hard to do without a make-up.’’ 





ROCKFORD: 

The contract for the O. F. Barbour school 
at Rockford has been let to Gust Holm. His 
bid for the general contract was $89,885. 
The heating, lighting and ventilating con- 
tracts and other expenses for inside finish- 
ing will probably bring the cost of the build- 
ing to $115,000. 

BATAVIA: 

To accommodate the large number of 
seniors who expect to teach in district schools 
after graduation from the Batavia High 
School, Superintendent Hugh A. Bone has 
started a class on school management, school 
observation and the conditions which a new 
teacher may expect to encounter. The class 
is proving very popular. There are 37 sen- 
iors this year and almost all of them are 
taking the course. 

CLINTON : 

Miss Elsie Crowe, who was first elected 
teacher of the second grade in the Douglas 
School at Clinton, has been elected to a 
position as instructor in the Clinton High 
School. She will teach commercial geogra- 
phy, commercial arithmetic, sewing and 
English. Miss Crowe is a graduate of Lom- 
bard College of the class of 1915. 

CANTON: 

Miss Ruth Freeman of Quincy has been 
engaged as teacher of English in the Canton 
High School. 

URBANA: 

T. B. Crigler of Normal, formerly friend 
and associate of Captain W. A. Pickering, 
is now instructor in manual training in the 
Urbana High School. Miss Anna Howell 
of Stanton has taken the place of Miss 
Lyda Bond who will attend the University 
of Illinois and Miss Margaret Bott succeeds 
Miss Catherine Ida Trost who will remain 
in California for the winter. 

BURLINGTON, IA: 

R. H. Barnes, former manual training 
teacher in the Quincey High School, has 
resigned. He goes to Burlington where he 
will receive a material advance in salary. 
JOLIET : 

A new east side school building, to take 
the place of the present Eastern Avenue 
building, will be taken up soon by the Joliet 
board of education. It is stated that the 
present building is unsanitary and unsafe. 

There are now 5,220 children in the public 
schools of Joliet. Superintendent Stoops 
expects that this number will be greatly in- 
creased during the fall months. A year 
ago the Joliet schools started with enroll- 
ment of 5,066. 

Nine teachers, some of whom have been 
special teachers and some of whom are eli- 
gible to increase of salary as per schedule, 
have been recommended by Superintendent 
Stoops for increase of salary. They are: 
Bessie Gray, Marie Higgins, Lillian Hennes- 
sey, Florence Arthur, Alice Murray, Pauline 
Cresse, Ruth Ingoldsby, Florence Lynk, 
Hazel Lloyd. 

Two new ungraded rooms have been es- 
tablished in Joliet. One is in the Broadway 
and the other at the Eliza Kelly sehool. 
Each room has about twenty students. The 
teachers in each of these two rooms will 
receive a bonus of $50. 





ODD FISH 


—One young lady in the sixth grade, while 
writing answers to examination questions in 
history last month, referred to the Louisiana 
Purchase as ‘‘the Luisiana perches’’. 





THE 


Rock ISLAND PuPILS THRIFTIEST IN STATE 


A late number of the Journal of the 
American Bankers’ Association gives the 
information that Rock Island leads all other 
cities in Illinois in the amount of school 
savings. The system has been in operation 
in Rock Island for five years. Of the sev- 
eral schools in the city, Lincoln School stood 
highest for the amount deposited by pupils 
during the month of September, $42.15 be- 
ing placed to their credit for this month 
alone in the State Bank of Rock Island. 

Wherever the school savings bank idea 
has been given a fair test, it has only suc- 
ceeded but has won the admiration of all. 
New York has legalized it. A bank com- 
missioner of Massachusetts has advocated 
its introduction into every public school of 
the state and officially endorsed it as a 
factor of importance in the promotion of 
thrift in the commonwealth. 
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Kansas City, Mo.: 


Miss Effie Epton, who has been teacher 
of public speaking in the Springfield High 
School, has gone to Kansas City, Missouri, 
where she has been appointed teacher in 
the high school. 


TALLADEGA, ALA.: 


Miss Vivian Bell of Taylorville will be 
assistant professor of domestic science dur- 
ing the coming year at Talladega College. 


JACKSONVILLE: 

New teachers in the Jacksonville schools 
are: Miss Florence Spink, Miss Gladys Uz- 
zell and Miss Norma Dawson. 


Minor, 8. D.: 


H. W. Corwine, for the past two years 
manual training director in the schools of 
Dundee, will be in charge of a new depart- 
ment which is being opened in the manual 
training division of the State Normal School 
at Minot, 8S. D. 


FARIBAULT, MINN.: 

Shelley E. Bennett, for the past six years 
professor of Latin and Greek at Lincoln 
College, will teach English this year at the 
Shattuck Military School. Professor Ben- 
nett had his choice between Shattuck and 
Midland College in Atchison, Kan. He is 
a graduate of Lincoln College of the class 
of 1907 and afterward went to Yale where 
he specialized in English. 

OMAHA, NEB.: 

Miss Marion Taylor, a graduate of IIli- 
nois College of the class of 1913, has gorie 
to take a position as teacher in the Nebraska 
State School for the Deaf. She taught last 
year in the New England Industrial School 
at Beverly, Mass. 


TAYLORVILLE: 


Miss Meta Consoer of Oak Park is now 
teaching in the township high school at 
Taylorville. During the past year she 
taught at Hoopeston. She will teach his- 
tory, mathematics and English at Taylor- 
ville. The total enrollment of the Taylor- 
ville Township High School is at present 
310. There were 256 last year. 


Rock ISLAND: 
County Superintendent Lou M. Harris has 


been appointed a member of the state board 
of managers of the Mothers’ Congress. She 
sueceeds Mrs. C. H. Maxson, formerly of 
Moline and now of St. Cloud, Minn. Mrs. 
Langworthy of River Forest, President of 
the Mothers’ Congress is especially enthu- 
siastic over the work of Miss Harris in 
organizing parent-teacher clubs. 
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First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools 


Fourth Revised Edition By ERNST R. BRESLICH 


A text which brings algebra and geometry into cor 
we g y relation to produce a one-year introductory 


he style is simple, clear and concise; excessive formalism is avoided. 7 
the Sewempeasties = the student is not attempted. Anes eee 
e ability of the average student has been kept in mind. Th terial is caref 
and is so organized that the pupil may use the book inde ndently. Sua ween ened 
Numerous good concrete and real problems within the experience of most students, together 
with a sufficient number of the standard type, are employed. 
Fg opens “ea and = valuation of formulas pervade the entire course. 
e culties of students and new teach h i y 
sateetean taiae Geico ers have been studied carefully, and all that are not 
Historical notes, portraits, and biographies of mathematicians are introduced to awaken the 
student’s interest and to encourage him to read books on the history of mathematics. 

_ The final chapter reviews, chapter by chapter, the entire book, re-emphasizing all the essev- 
tials and giving many supplementary questions and exercises. This provides an excellent final, 
unifying review. 

xxiv-+342 pages, 12mo., cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 1b. 10 oz.) 





Write for further information or an examination copy of the book 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





Chicago, llinois 








You profit with your class when you exercise care in selecting 
an Edition of a Particular Classic 


You will serve your own interests if you include the classics in the Lake edition 
among those considered—(there are seventy-one volumes in the series). 


See by comparison the reasons why the Lake edition is so frequently specified. 
The latest addition to the list is FAMILIAR LETTERS, Eng‘ish and American, 
chosen and edited, with introduction and notes, by Edwin Greenlaw, Prolessor of English, 
University of North Carolina. Cloth 309 pages $0.40 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Publishers of the LAKE ENGLISH SERIES 
CHICAGO, 623 South Wabash Avenue NEW YORK, 460 Fourth Avenue 








HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A New Book by Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
Ilinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


With Type Study Stories Written by Lura M. Eyestone, Critic Teacher, Train- 
ing School, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

The book covers the work given on this subject in the Course of Study for the Schools of 
Illinois, month by month, and supplies material which teachers everywhere find great difficulty 
in obtaining. It is prepared aloug different lines from anything yet published for this subject. 
The language is simple for the pupils’ study. The instractions and information for the teacher 


are the most definite ever furnished in this line. Every teacher of Home Geography should have 
the book and put it into the hands of the pupils. ; 


The Price is 40c at your bookstore, or postpaid from 


McHNIGHT @McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 











HEADQUARTERS for 


The Bradley famous Semi-Moist Water 
Colors, Kindergarten Furniture, Materials 
and Books, Art, Drawing and Elementary 
Manual Training Supplies, Adhezo—sticks 
like Glue, Raphia, Reed, and other Hand-work Mate- 
rials, “Montessori Method Material,” Brown’s Famous 
Pictures. 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


N. W. Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
207 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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High School Teachers of Latin 
and German 


During the Past Month Have Ordered 
Large Numbers of Our 


Latin Drill Books 


AND 


German Drill Books 


This Month is the Time to Use Them. 
One Teacher Wrote Us: 














“In considering a book whose merits are so self evident as 
those of the Drill Book, one can infer with almost absolute cer- 
tainty that the effect upon the pupils is going to be profitable. 

“The arrangement of the book is logical; beginning, as it 
does, with simple declensions of nouns and closing with a page 
or two of English derivatives, which latter I consider an espec- 
ially good feature and one which cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. 

“During the coming school year,I expect to use the Drill 
Book after the first few weeks as a supplement to the regular 
First Year text and as a practical help for all my Latin pupils 
doing work above first year. 

“I have found that first-year pupils take to it eagerly, after 
studying the declensions, conjugations, etc. in their text-books. 
Pupils above the first year find it interesting and helpful in re- 
calling to mind word-forms and combinations of words which 
puzzle them because their first-year work seems to have be- 
come antiquated. 

“For want of sufficient time in the classroom, it may not be 
found feasible to use as much as half the period each day for 
the Drill Book but certainly as much as two half-periods out of 
every week are to be recommended for first-year work. 

“In many instances the time consumed in this way would 
not exceed the time which the class spends at the black board 
and a great deal is to be gained IN WORKING TOGETHER 
ON THE SAME WORDS. 

“J have had more success having the pupils use their Drill 
Books IN CLASS.” 


Price, 25 Cents Each 
Public-School Publishing Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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The Educational Department 


of the International Harvester Company of New 
Jersey, Chicago, Illinois, loans charts, slides, and 
films for express charges only, without any view to 
profit. This material affords self help. Anybody 
can use it. Curcuits are now being formed to reduce 
express charges. Write for plan. 





Wins SEconp ART PRISE 


At the state fair four pupils of the 
White school south of Cramer won second 
prise at the state fair with their art ex- 
hibition. This was particularly gratifying 
to the teacher, Miss Pearl Varnes, because 
some of the people in her district made 
the objection that too much time had been 
spent on art in her school. 


TAYLORVILLE: 


Miss Harriet Kyle is teacher of music, 
English and English history in the Tay- 
lorville Township High School. She is a 
graduate of the high school at Havana, 
attended the Woman’s College at Jackson- 
ville and later graduated from Northwest- 
ern University. 


DECATUR: 

Miss Nora Welton of Argenta was 
elected president of the Macon County 
Teacher’s Association last month. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, Hortense Mil- 
ler of Niantic; Secretary J. E. Hursh of 
Warrensburg; treasurer, Floyd Boyer of 
Argenta. 


OTTAWA: 

Henry A. Lipp of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, succeeds E. E. McDow as athletic 
coach and instructor of chemistry at the 
Ottawa High School. He has been ath- 
letie coach and teacher in sciences at the 
Fond du Lac High School for the past 
four years. 


CaIRo: 

New teachers in the czpital of Egypt are: 
Miss Grace Wilhoit, formerly of Mounds, 
who will teach in the Elmwood School; Miss 
Nita Robinson of Carlinville who will teach 
Latin and German; Caleb Morgan of Kan- 
sas, history; D. H. Johnson of Chicago, 
science; and Miss Mary Butler, domestic 
science, in the high school. 


Sr. JOSEPH: 

The new school building at St. Joseph 
was used for the first time on September 
6th. A. A. Allen is principal. The other 
teachers are: Miss Zona Elwarner of Bond- 
ville, Miss Hope Howard of Rantoul, Mrs. 
Bernice Reynolds of St. Joseph and Miss 
Amelia Roper of Bondville. 


SPARLAND: 

Mr. L. E. Dennis, who taught last year 
at Coleta, is the new superintendent of the 
schools of Sparland. Miss Ruth Roggy of 
Princeton, Ill., a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity, is principal of the high school. 


ALEDO: 

Miss Pearl Larrance died at the home of 
her father, A. V. Larrance, in Aledo on 
September Ist after a prolonged illness. She 
had been principal of the New Windsor 
school, resigning last spring when her health 
failed. Prior to that she had taught suc- 
cessfully in the New Boston, Aledo and 
Millersburg schools. She was for several 
years secretary of the Military Tract Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


MOBILE, ALA.: 

Miss Martha McIntosh, who graduated 
this year from the Millikin University, is 
now teaching Spanish and English in the 
high school at Mobile, Ala. 























